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DEDICATION 


What can I do for you, dear, in return 
For having set alight, one happy day, 
A little fire that once had seemed to burn, 
But flickered only, and then died away: 
How I have blessed your singing, many a time, 
For bringing back the glamour and the glow, 
The wondrous fascination of a rhyme, 
The exaltation only singers know ! 
And though the days are fleeting at the best, 
Yet every morning brings the hope—who knows— 
A sudden thought, like lightning from the blue, 
May come to me perchance—may be expressed— 
And one more song before the daylight goes, 
Be dedicated, Maurice dear, to you. 
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A WHITE ROSE 


While H.R.H. The Duke of York, Hon. Col. 4th Batt. Cameron 
Highlanders, inspected the Guard of Honour, H.R.H. The 
Duchess of York watched from a window of the Cameron Club 
Edinburgh—gth October 1926. 


Once, long ago in the Wars of the Roses, 
Camerons cared not for red or for white— 

Whether a rose were of York or of Lancaster, 
Scotsmen had nothing to do with the fight ; 

But when the day came to follow Prince Charlie, 
Camerons flocked to his Flag in the glen, 

And when they saw the white rose in his bonnet— 
That was the badge for the Cameron men! 


Now that a Rose has looked in at their doorway, 
And their own walls have been graced by a 
flower, 
Beauty will linger for ever and ever 
Where it once blossomed if but for an hour : 
And though the Camerons, as at Culloden, 
Worship the rose of the Stuart as then, 
Stuart and York in one Rose will be cherished 
Deep in the hearts of the Cameron men. 
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CAMERON MEN 


Far, far away in the wilds of Lochaber, 
Ever since there was a home on the heath, 
There have been men with a dirk or a claymore 
Ready if need be to fly from the sheath : 
And as of old in the Cameron country, 
When the dear Standard is raised in the glen, 
There will the tartans be gathered together 
While there are Camerons—Cameron men. 


Have they not shown the brave Cameron spirit 
Over and over and over again, 
Ever since facing the Germans’ first fury, 
Whether at Mons, on the Marne, or the Aisne— 
Are there not many new names on their Honours— 
And though the Colours may only bear ten, 
None of the rest will be ever forgotten 
While there are Camerons—Cameron men. 


Who could forget their success at Givenchy, 

When a great midnight advance had been 
made— 

Mile after mile with the Camerons marching 
Right at the head of the war-worn Brigade : 

All day and night the fierce battle had lasted, 
Many a comrade had passed from their ken ; 

But in the line when Sir Douglas took over, 
There were the Camerons—Cameron men. 
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Theirs is the heart that will rise in disaster— 
Oh, how they fought with their backs to the 


wall, 
In that dark hour when the Channel was 
threatened, 
Holding their own though the heavens should 
fall ! 


Vainly the enemy tried to recover 
Even a part of that dearly bought fen— 
Vainly he tried—not an inch would be yielded 
While there were Camerons—Cameron men. 


And, in the end, after taking Buzancy, 
Storming the fort of the Hindenburg Line, 
They would remember then, even while march- 

ing— 

Se at last on the road to the Rhine— 
Those gallant comrades who fell by the wayside, 
Giving their all for their country—and then 
Say but these words—and no more would be 

needed— 
“They, too, were Camerons—Cameron men.” 
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FROM “TALES OF TWO 
STREETS ” 


(1914) 


To see a regiment swinging down the hill, 
Makes every Scottish heart the quicker beat, 
And oh, the pipers’ music gives a thrill 
When Highlanders are marching through the 


street ! 


And if at times to cheer we may seem slow, 
The reason is not very far to seek— 

Although our burning hearts are all aglow, 
We cannot even trust ourselves to speak. 


Some may be thinking of that August day 
They rose long, long before the dawn, to try 
To get a glimpse of Camerons going away, 
When streets were lined with friends to say 


good-bye. 


At last they come—the crowds more closely 
press— 
No waving plumes, no tartan gleams—and yet 
Glengarries and the simple service dress— 
They make a picture none can e’er forget. 


No weeping now—all bravely wear a smile— 
And here and there maybe is thrown a rose, 

And handkerchiefs are fluttering for a mile— 
A last farewell—and then the barriers close. 


17 
And in the papers you might read next day, 
Among all sorts of news, these lines, perchance, 
“‘ Another Scottish regiment slips away, 
POrentiviand secretivato France’ (2)... 


Yet, ever since, that hallowed ground is dear, 
And dear the very stones upon the street, 
To those who heard—and evermore will hear— 
The echo of the tramp of marching feet. | 
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FAREWELL TO THE 
CAMERONS 


Edinburgh—August 1914 


Tuey do not know yet where you may be going, 
Or if your friends can see you march away— 
But on the chance, the crowd keeps ever growing, 

And some have waited here since break of day. 
What will your women-folk do now without you— 
Your mothers and your sweethearts and your 
wives— 
Days will be years until they hear about you— 
While they are praying, praying for your lives— 
Camerons! Camerons ! 


Far, far away in Hebridean islands— 
In Inverness—in every heather glen— 
In every cot and castle in the Highlands 
Are lonely women working for their men ; 
For well they know, when hearts are almost 
breaking, 
That only work can save the soul alive ; 
And so they give and serve, to still the aching, 
As did their forebears in the ’forty-five— 
Camerons! Camerons ! 


While many here are passionately yearning 
To try to be more worthy now of you, 

And from this hour, till home you are returning, 
They dedicate themselves to service too. 


fy) 
And now you pass—and now the veil is falling— 
A rush for one last look—but all in vain— 
No cheering now—yet every heart is calling, 
O God be with you till we meet again— 
Camerons! Camerons! 


AT INVERNESS 
(1915) 


Ar Inverness, in days of yore, 

Were shown the flags our fathers bore 
At Salamanca or Nivelle : 
And every Highland heart would swell 


To hear an oft-told tale once more. 


But Death is knocking at the door ; 
And nothing now is as before : 
What tales the wounded soldiers tell 
At Inverness ! 


Perhaps when they have reached fourscore, 
They, too, will fight their battles o’er, 
And proudly point to Neuve Chapelle 
Upon the flag they love so well— 
But now—oh, now, our hearts are sore 
At Inverness ! 
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AUBERS RIDGE 
(9th May 1915) 


CaLL it not waste, if on that fateful day 
The flower of youth seemed offered up in vain, 
When, after countless lives were thrown away, 
Wave followed wave again—and yet again. 
Though at the time it may have seemed to fail, 
Before the sun went down the whole world 
knew 
That, owing to the Highlanders’ assail, 
Our Allies had been able to break through : 
And, like another offering that came 
From out an alabaster vase of old, 
The fame whereof has shone from age to age, 
Henceforward one more honourable name— 
The name of Aubers Ridge engraved in gold— 
Will shine for ever on our Battle-page. 
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CAMERON COLOURS 
(1926) 


THERE are ten new names on the Colours now 
The Camerons proudly bear ; 

But only the soldiers who wrote them know 
What it cost to write them there. 


They will talk to you of some trivial thing— 
A bird on a tangled wire— 

A butterfly caught in a battered trench ; 
But never of furnace-fire : 


Yet if anyone breathed the one word Somme, 
Then, though he might not speak, 

You would see the light in a soldier’s eye, 
The red in a soldier’s cheek. 


It is ten years since: and the scenes grow dim ; 
But he still remembers one— 

The Figure that leant from a ruined tower, 
And shone like gold in the sun. 


He can see the Babe in His Mother’s arms, 
With His hands held out to bless, 

When many a warrior’s heart was cheered 
Amid the storm and stress. 
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And as one by one, to the stream of death, 
His Cameron comrades passed, 
He thinks how the blessing would cheer them still 
When they crossed the stream at last. 


There are ten new names on the Colours now 
The Camerons proudly bear ; 

But only the soldiers who wrote them know 
W hat it cost to write them there. 


THE CHANGING OF THE 
GUARD 


Tuere has never been a regiment 
At the Castle since the day, 
Every heart so well remembers, 
When the Camerons went away ; 
But although in Edinburgh 
Many of us think it hard, 
We may still see our defenders 


At the changing of the Guard. 


Now and then a crowd will gather 
To the sound of pipe and drum, 
To the measured tread of soldiers 
Andithescryor <Hererthey comet 2 
If among the men we welcome, 
One or two are battle-scarred— 
Oh, we kneel to them in spirit 
At the changing of the Guard ! 


Years have passed since that sad August— 
Though but yesterday it seems— 
Yet our young men still see visions 
And our old men still dream dreams 
Every time they see the soldiers 
Marching through the Castle-yard, 
And our hearts still burn within us 
At the changing of the Guard. 
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THE WITCH’S WARNING 
(Fifteenth Century) 


Down strode the Chieftain to the ford 

To keep his tryst with Atholl’s lord— 

When suddenly—a voice—and then— 
“‘Lochiel! Lochiel! Where are your men?” 
And through the mist Lochiel descried 

A witch who hobbled to his side, 

And clutched his cloak and croaked again, 
“Where are your men, where are your men?” 
The Chieftain laughed No need have I 
For followers to-day—good-bye ”— 

But still there echoed through the glen 

The warning words—W here are your men? 


Lochiel, uneasy, turned at last 

Back to a clachan, lately passed, 

And there collected clansmen who 
Could keep him secretly in view : 
Among the heather they could hide, 
And be at hand should ill betide 

At Loch-na-Clive that afternoon... 
High words were passing all too soon 
About the boundary of the land: 

The Earl of Atholl waved his hand— 

At once a score of men arose ! 

And when Lochiel asked “* Who are those ? ” 
“My wethers, who have come to graze,” 


Said Atholl, ‘‘ on Lochaber Braes ! ” 
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Lochiel then merely turned his cloak 
To show the red, and never spoke ; 
But at the signal down there ran 
The warriors of the Cameron clan ! 
“And who are those ?”’ Lord Atholl cried. 
“‘ Lochaber dogs ”—Lochiel replied— 

“‘ Sharp-toothed and hungry, and so keen 
To taste your wethers’ flesh, I ween, 
That if you keep me waiting, well— 

My dogs are fierce—I cannot tell 

How long the leash will hold them in— 
They are so eager to begin!” 


The wethers went the way they came, 
For Atholl’s lord renounced his claim : 
He swept his sword around his head 

And flung it in the loch, and said— 
“Through summer heat and winter cold, 
Lochiel alone this land shall hold, 

And henceforth it is Cameron ground 
Until the day my sword is found ! ” 
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LOCH-NA-CLIVE 
(Sword Loch) 


In Loch-na-Clive a sword has lain 
Since Mary Queen of Scotland’s reign— 
The Earl of Atholl, as we know, 
Threw in the brand himself, to show 
That this was Cameron domain. 


But at the time he made it plain, 
*Twas only while it did remain 
Where he had thrown it down below 
In Loch-na-Clive ! 


What Camerons hold, they will retain : 
The sword, with many a rusty stain, 
Was fished up ninety years ago— 
There might be awkward questions—so 
The Camerons threw it back again 
In Loch-na-Clive ! 
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LOCHABER BEES 


Tue wild bees of Lochaber 
Are not as other bees— 
In all the Cameron country 
O there are none like these ! 
Once they were Fingal’s heroes, 
And some, they say, were kings 
Before they were enchanted 
And swords were turned to stings ! 


High up among the mountains, 
Still Camerons declare, 
A piper once was playing 
An old Lochaber air, 
When bees came swarming round him 
From every heather glen, 
And while the pibroch sounded 
They followed him like men! 


“They loved the martial music,” 
The piper used to say, 
“As long as I am living 
Pll not forget that day : 
My very heart was swelling— 
A lump was in my throat— 
Until at last for pity 
I could not play a note! 
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“And then a strange thing happened— 
The bees took up the strain ! 
There never was a pibroch 
So passionate with pain— 
And even yet it stirs me, 
For O the music bore 
The sound there’s no mistaking— 
A call to arms once more! ”’ 


IN NEVIS GLEN 


In Nevis Glen long, long ago 

A Cameron owned the land—although 
He held it in the strangest way— 
The charter granting it, they say, 

“ While in the valley there 1s snow.” 


Though, generally, safe below 
Some friendly crag, a drift of snow 
Lay hidden from too bright a ray 
In Nevis Glen, 


Once there was hardly any snow— 
Just here and there a patch would show— 
And then the Cameron of that day, 
For fear it all might melt away, 
Put up a little tent or so 
In Nevis Glen ! 


A CAMERON CLAYMORE 


One by one I sold my treasures, 
And my heart was torn in two, 
When I parted with the sporran 
I had worn at Waterloo : 
Though it saved us all from starving, 
I was well-nigh driven wild, 
And I cried—I couldn’t help it : 
*T was as though I’d lost a child. 


But I kept my trusty claymore, 
And will keep it to the last— 
Give me only strength to wield it 

In the future as the past, 
And I want no better weapon : 
To the clansmen of Lochiel 
There is no more stirring music 
Than the clash of steel on steel! 


While our Chief is in Lochaber, 
And the Mackintosh at Moy, 
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Though there’s peace now in the Highlands— 


Peace that nothing can destroy— 
There will always be a claymore, 
Or a ready dirk to spring 
Like a flash from out its scabbard 
In the service of the King! 
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CAMERON COINS 


My great-grandfather used to say 
A silver coin 

Had saved his life on that dark day 

For Scotland at Culloden Moor : 

And that his brother, he was sure, 

Would never, never have been slain 

Had he not lost upon the plain 
His silver coin ! 


Though it was but a little thing— 
That silver coin— 
What thoughts to him it still could bring 
Of fighting in the "forty-five, 
When it was good to be alive, 
And he was young who now was old— 
He would not part with it for gold, 
That silver coin ! 


My mother too would make me wear 
A silver coin— 
“?Twould bring good luck,” she would declare, 
For she had heard a Cameron tell 
How, at the battle of Nivelle, 
One turned a bullet, and he swore 
That he would wear for evermore 
That silver coin, 
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Then afterwards, at Waterloo, 

The silver coin 
Had helped to bring him safely through ; 
While her own cousin, at Lucknow, 
But for a scratch upon his brow, 
Escaped again and yet again, 
And wore through every new campaign 

A silver coin. 


So when by chance I am without 
My silver coin, 
I feel uneasy, there’s no doubt : 
It may be superstition, yet 
‘There are some things we can’t forget : 
And not for old sake’s sake alone 
I wear one still—but for my own— 
A silver coin. 
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PIPE AND DRUM 


Ou! to hear the pipers playing 
In a far-off foreign land— 
Speaking in the dear old language 
Camerons can understand— 
They can see the mist arising 
From Lochaber’s bonnie braes 
Where they hunted for white heather 
In their boyhood’s happy days : 
And where tartans waved the foremost, 
Hear once more the pibroch yell, 
When the note that nerved an army 
Was a coronach as well. 


Oh! to hear the mighty beating 
Of the Regimental Drum— 
Still old Camerons remember 
That reverberating Come / 
Famous ever since Peshawar, 
When the thunder of its voice, 
Rolling through the roar of battle, 
Made the General rejoice ! 
Through Australia then it sounded, 
Kindling such a martial flame, 
That when fighting men were wanted, 
In the hour of need they came. 
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NOT ON THE PROGRAMME 


(An unexpected incident which took place prior to the first 
Presentation of V.C.’s—Hyde Park, 26th Fune 1857) 


“Morner, O Mother—the pipes! don’t you 
hear them— 
Come, let us follow them—come, Mother, come! 
Look! it’s the Cameron Highlanders, Mother ; 
How the kilts swing to the beat of the drum ! 


Do let us wait for a little and watch them— 
It would be pleasant to sit in the shade— 
Are not the Highlanders perfectly splendid— 


How I do love to see troops on Parade ! 


Who are these veterans coming so slowly— 
One with an empty sleeve—isn’t he kind 

Helping that other old tottering soldier— 
He too has medals—but oh, he is blind! 


See! they are halting in front of the Colour— 
Now they are kneeling and kissing its hem ! 

They must be Waterloo pensioners, Mother, 
Nobody worships the Colours like them. 


How the crowd cheers as they limp to their places ! 
Everyone’s standing now—what does it mean ?— 


Mother, O Mother dear, you have been crying!” 


“Take off your cap, sonny, here comes the 
Queen” . 


CAMERON BORN 


Yes—I was born in the regiment : 
My name—it is Cameron too: 
And the days I spent in the army 

Were the happiest days I knew. 


After they made me a sergeant, 
Though maybe I thought, with pride, 
That when fighting days were over 
They’d make me a Castle guide : 


Little I thought of the future— 
I never had thought of fame— 

When, suddenly, Belgium was threatened — 
And nothing was ever the same. 


War was declared—-we were ready — 
From our bonnets down to our boots— 

But some had to stay for a twelvemonth 
To deal with the rush of recruits : 


Long ere the country was calling, 
Or Kitchener made his appeal, 

The pibroch was heard in the Highlands— 
The pipe as of old of Lochiel ! 


How they were storming the stations— 
Waves of young Cameron men! 
Never was such volunteering— 
Such an enrolling as then : 
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One hurried home through the Andes, 
All the way round by Cape Horn— 

Ten thousand miles had he travelled— 
He, too, a Cameron born. 


Camerons coming from Cairo, 
Camerons from Brazil, 

Camerons marching, marching— 
In my dreams I hear them still. 


Talk of the wonder of wireless— 
There is nothing on earth so sweet 
To the ear of a Cameron soldier 
As the music of marching feet ! 


Hard at the end to be blinded ?>— 
Perhaps not so hard as it seems— 

Only alone for a little 
With the wonderful wireless of dreams : 


Only alone till “ Revally,” 
When comrades will bid me good morn, 
And brothers—dear brothers—will greet me— 
The lads who were Cameron born ! 


A CAMERON BADGE 


Tuere’s a soldier in the ward here— 
Quite an ordinary chap— 

But the only thing he cares for 
Is the badge from off his cap : 

He will rub it till the gleaming 

Sets the other soldiers dreaming 

Of the day when they were streaming 
Into France to fill the gap. 


A St. Andrew’s Cross had saved him, 

For it somehow made him feel 
That as long as he could see it 

Nothing mattered—lead or steel— 
While through all the smoke and smashing, 
And the clangour and the clashing, 
He could still behold it flashing 

In the bonnet of Lochiel ! 


No one in the ward has ever 
Heard that Cameron complain ; 
And though some declare his idol 
Makes him patient under pain, 
Others cannot help divining 
That what keeps him from repining 
Is the hope to see it shining 
In his bonnet once again ! 
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CAMERONS ALL* 


Tue Camerons of Canada 
Are Scottish to a man, 

And proud to wear the tartan 
Belonging to the Clan : 

‘They have, like all their fathers, 
The heart to do and dare, 
And where the battle’s hottest, 
Those Camerons are there. 


When through Lochaber echoed 
The call to arms once more, 
And Highlanders responded 
As Highlanders of yore, 
Canadians in their thousands 
Were coming o’er the sea— 
Proclaiming to an Empire 


What brotherhood may be. 


Among the brave battalions 
Were many who became 
Far more than even brothers : 
Not only one in name— 

In Canada, in Scotland, 
In India, on the Rhine— 
One heart beneath the tartan 


That bears the golden line ! 


* Set to an old air (Paterson's Publications Ltd.) 


A HIGHLAND LADDIE 


Too young to be enlisted, 
Too small as yet to fight— 
He might be long of reaching 
The regulation height : 
They said— Wait till you’re taller ”— 
But no, he wouldn’t wait— 
Although he looked so little, 
The laddie’s heart was great. 


In Edinburgh, later, 
On going up the Mound, 
I heard a sudden whistle 
And saw, on looking round, 
Among a group of soldiers, 
A Highlander I knew— 
* Hullo!” I cried —‘ I wondered 
What had become of you! ” 


** Been chasin’ the Senussi,”’ 
He answered with a grin: 
Then, adding that in war-time 
A sin was not a sin— 
And his recruiting paper 
Had made him seventeen— 
The laddie winked, well knowing 
I’d guess what that would mean ! 


Though Canada has claimed him, 
I can’t help feeling glad 
Whenever I remember 
There, too, how many a lad 
Who hears his country calling— 
As call again it may— 
Will up and join the Camerons 
The old Lochaber way. 
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SONGS* 


* Set to music by the author (Paterson’s Publications Ltd.) 
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“OURS” 


Loox how there shines through all the red— 
The glory of a golden thread ! 

No other tartan, blue or green, 

Or any tartan ever seen, 

Can be compared with yours and mine— 
The red that shows a golden line ! 


When, in the war, a tartan rag * 

Was sewn upon a yellow flag, 

And all men followed it until 

It proudly waved upon the Hill— 
That tartan rag was yours and mine— 
The red that shows a golden line ! 


Though tartans all, as well we know, 

Set every Scottish heart aglow, 

Lochaber lads love one the best— 

Leave them but that, and take the rest— 
Leave them the one like yours and mine— 
The red that shows a golden line ! 


* About 8 a.m. the Battalion Flag, which consisted of one of the Divisional 
yellow distinguishing flags, with a patch of Cameron tartan taken from an 
old kilt sewn on to it, was planted on Hill 70, and remained flying till mid- 
night, when we withdrew. Throughout the operations the flag was carried 
by Scout-Sergeant Lamb, and on more than one critical occasion he rallied 
men of all regiments by waving them back to the Hill. This flag has been 
presented to the Depét, and is now in the Officers’ Mess at Inverness.— 
“« History of 7th Camerons’’ (Sandilands and Macleod). 
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IT WOULD BE THERE 


BreLow a gossamer of green there grows 
A little blossom of divinest hue, 

And when a kindly zephyr lightly blows 
The mist of emerald from off the blue, 

You may behold the flower—nor need you care 
If it should hide its lovely head anew— 

It would be there, sweetheart, it would be there. 


And though in words Love never can be caught, 
Or I might find a thousand things to say, 

If only one more miracle were wrought— 
If only once the veil were blown away, 

Like leaves from off my heart, and left it bare, 
And you were passing by that golden day— 

It would be there, sweetheart, it would be there. 
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HOPE 


One morning when the pipes of Pan were calling, 
Oh, then, although we knew not how or why, 
The magic melody was so enthralling, 
We felt we needs must follow it or die! 
Wherever it might lead we could but follow, 
Until at last we seemed upon a hill, 
With all the world below us in the hollow, 
And for a golden moment Time stood still. 


Though now for me life’s glory has departed, 
And grief is plainly written on my brow, 
Though, when you went, you left me broken- 
hearted, 
And lonely, very lonely, always now, 
Yet sometimes through the winter of my sorrow, 
A snowdrop breaking through the frost will 
brin 
The blesséd promise of a brighter morrow, 
And to my heart the dawning of the Spring. 
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CRAIRIE-HILL 


Late one night as I was passing 
By a camp, I was aware 

Of the sound of someone piping 
A familiar old-time air : 

And I drove the sheep no longer 
O’er the rolling pathless plain— 

I was back in bonnie Scotland, 
Back at Crairie-Hill again. 


I was back in that old garden, 
Where, through blossom of the gean, 
I could catch a glimpse of Criffel, 
And the Solway’s golden sheen : 
I could smell the very clover 
At the making of the hay, 
As my heart went with the music, 
“‘O’er the hills and far away.” 


I forgot that I was lonely 
While I listened in the dark, 
For the little tune was lightsome 
As the singing of a lark: 
Even after it was over, 
I would often hear it still, 
And if only for a moment, 
I was home at Crairie-Hill ! 
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BALLINLOAN 


- Wuen the long day’s work is over, 
Looking in the fire I see 

Something more, far more than castles, 
Something all the world to me— 

Just a mere cot; but a dear cot, 
With a beauty all its own, 

That I learned to love in childhood, 
Long ago at Ballinloan. 


I can hear the pine trees sighing, 
I can hear the lintie call, 

And the sound of running water— 
Oh, the sweetest sound of all— 
Just a wee burn; but a free burn, 

With a music all its own, 
That I learned to love in childhood, 


Long ago at Ballinloan. 


Then a secret doorway opens, 
And a tear perchance will start 
At the thought ot what 1s glowing 
On the hearthstone of my heart— 
Just a peat-fire; but a sweet fire, 
With a fragrance all its own, 
That I learned to love in childhood, 
Long ago at Ballinloan. 
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BRAMBLING 


Now Autumn is all in her glory, 
The gossamer on the grass, 
The wind on the hill ablowing 
A way through the fern to pass, 
While faintly there comes from a briar 
The sound of a robin’s pipe, 
And now, in the highways and byways, 
The brambles, I know, are ripe! 
Rambling, rambling, 
Rambling along a lane— 
Ob, that we two were brambling 
Fust for an hour again ! 


I dream of the beautiful brambles 
Ablow on a bank one day, 
With flower and fruit divinely 
Adorning the same light spray : 
No matter how wildly entangled 
The briars might often be, 
If somebody’s stick had a handle 
To bring down a branch for me— 
Rambling, rambling, 
Rambling along a lane— 
Ob, that we two were brambling 
Fust for an hour again / 


Though far, far away from the country, 
I dwell in a town so neat, 

No leaves are allowed to loiter 
Or gambol upon the street— 
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If brambles were shown in a window, 
Or one little leaf but blew 
A message to me as it rambled, 
My heart would go rambling too— 
Rambling, rambling, 
Rambling along a lane— 
Ob, that we two were brambling 
Fust for an hour again ! 
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RONA 


I weariepD of the Island 
And of my spinning-wheel— 
And Grannie looking angry 
If I but dropped the reel— 
Until among the herring, 
Upon a bale of straw, 
I sailed away from Rona— 
Away to Broomielaw. 


No bonnie broom was lighting 
‘The banks on either side ! 

A yellow fog was hanging 
O’er all the vale of Clyde: 

And when we came to anchor, 
The only thing I saw 

Was muddy water lapping 


The wharf at Broomielaw. 


But always through the clangour, 
While I am working there, 

I hear the wild waves calling : 
And when I’ve earned the fare 
Oh, then on board the Claymore— 

The brawest 0’ the braw— 
I’m going back to Rona— 
Away from Broomielaw ! 
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WHITE HEATHER 
‘“* Buy, buy, lucky white heather ! ” 


Hark to the flower-seller out in the street— 
Lifting the heart to the Highlands, and wafting 
Scent o’ the heather and scent o’ the peat ; 

Ah, but good luck is not hers for the selling— 
Fortune, like happiness, cannot be bought— 
Free as the wind, it will blow where it listeth— 
Sometime or other, unasked and unsought ! 


Blow, blow, shy little blossom, 
Born in the purple perchance on a peak : 
Only the fortunate ever will find you— 
Only the few of the many who seek ; 
But, when the finder is also a lover, 
There is an old-fashioned custom, they say— 
Someone is given a sprig of white heather— 
Someone replies in the old-fashioned way ! 


OTHER POEMS 
DAR ale 


oe, 
A LEGEND OF LOCH INSH 


Yonper is the little island 
Where it happened, long ago, 
That an old Church-bell was stolen— 
Why or how, they do not know— 
But, alone, it came back ringing 
“’Tom-Eoénan !” * all the way, 
And, alone, it crossed the Grampians 
To the valley of Strathspey. 


On the Monaleeah Mountains, 
Though the bell is heard no more 

Where its voice was once as welcome 
As the wavelet to the shore, 

Here and there a lonely shepherd 
Still will listen for the chime, 

In the hope, may be, of hearing 
That old bell at Christmas-time. 


And although he may not hearken 
Save in spirit, to the bell, 
Haply he may catch an echo 
Of the music—who can tell— 
Shepherds heard one Christmas morning 
From a herald-angel’s voice, 
And perchance may, having hearkened, 
Passing on his way, rejoice. 


* * Knoll of St. Eénan,””—The name of the knoll (an island when the river 
is in flood) on which the Church stands. St. Eénan was St. Columba’s 
biographer in the seventh century. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 


ANOTHER year is going : 
And hearts are overflowing, 
As in past years, 
With doubts and fears 


That no one dreams of showing. 


Yet secret fires are burning : 

And many a one is yearning 
To turn a leaf— 
However brief 

The time may be for turning : 


And many a one is praying 
To fill, without delaying, 
That fair white space, 
By God’s good grace, 
With something worth the saying. 


The Old Year now is dying— 

But hark! the Young Year’s crying 
“¢ All hail! All hail! 
You cannot fail 


As long as you keep trying !” 
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WITHOUT WORDS 


WHILE serving with an ambulance in France, 
I used to feel at times when deeply stirred, 
As if I could not say a single word : 
And yet, if now and then I had a chance 
To put a rose in some poor fellow’s hand, 
A cigarette between his lips, I knew— 
Without a word exchanged the whole day 
through— 
Oh, well I knew that he would understand ! 
And there was one who often seemed to pray— 
A French-Canadian lad at Courcelette— 
When someone asked him what he found to say : 
“I do not need to speak at all,”’ said he— 
And no one, overhearing, could forget— 
** T look at Him—and then He looks at me.” 
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A VIA SACRA 


(Winchester College War Memorial—31st May 1924) 


Tue very soul of Winchester is here, 
And all may gain, each in a different way, 
New inspiration here, day after day, 

Year after year. 


A song of triumph rings from every stone, 
And here and there, high up on some roof-bar, 
A regimental badge is like a star 

Shining alone. 


Red roses fringe the green and open plot 
Where stands the crowning monument of all: 
And loving hands have planted in the wall 


Forget-me-not. 


Sweet memories will haunt this peaceful place, 
And many a mother hear, as in a dream, 
Familiar footsteps, and may catch a gleam 

Of one dear face. 


Ah, those who linger in the cloister find 
The solace beauty brings, they know not why, 
And brings it here not only to the eye 

But to the mind: 
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They think no longer of the might-have-been— 

The very sight of all these names revives 

The thought of what—but for these gallant lives— 
There would have been. 


They think how, after all the strife, the toil, 
The unknown graves on some far distant shore, 
Five hundred names will live for evermore 


On English soil. 


And here they think how, passing to and fro, 

Men will remember what the Great War meant, 

And all they owe to Wykehamists who went 
Ten years ago. 
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A SOUVENIR 


I wap counted on displaying 
Souvenirs of brass or bronze— 
“This was picked up at Le Cateau— 
That, upon the field of Mons ” ; 
But when I was wounded later, 
Where they went I do not know: 
And of all the things I gathered, 


There is only one to show. 


Yet, although I lost my trophies, 
Somehow I no longer care, 

And among my dearest treasures 
Is that bit of holly there, 

For it calls to mind the morning, 
When amid the slush and slime, 
Rumours ran through all the trenches 

Of a truce at Christmas-time. 


Friend and foe were linked together 
By a dear and holy tie: 

For a day the guns were silent— 
Merry Christmas! was the cry : 

Tiny trees were lit with candles 
All along the German line, 

And in answer to our cheering, 


Came the strains of “ Auld Lang Syne! ” 
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Sweets were thrown, and bits of holly— 
Everyone remembers still 
Those amazing Christmas greetings 
And exchanges of goodwill .. . 
Soon, too soon, the truce was ended : 
Secret hopes were all in vain : 
Cannon thundered on the morrow, 
And the war went on again. 


Now when I am shown a helmet, 
Or a badge, it makes me sad, 
Thinking of the one who wore it, 

And the mother of the lad ; 
But that sprig of German hollv 

Is a souvenir of Peace, 
And to me a happy omen 

Of the day when war will cease. 
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THE SONG OF A SEAT 


(Made of timber from H.M.S. “ Lion ”’) 


Once in an orchard, where I used to sing 
Of bud or blossom, not a word would come : 
Although the sun was shining—it was Spring— 
And all the birds were singing, I was dumb ; 
But as I read the name upon a seat, 
Horizons opened, and I saw the Fleet ! 


I saw the long sea-lane, as in a dream, 
With British Battleships on either side, 
Through which the German Fleet was forced to 
steam 
To make the great surrender of its pride— 
When that immortal signal flashed to say : 
“The German flag will be hauled down to-day.” 


On, on I dreamed—I know not for how long— 
Until another signal flashed—until 

The seat itself became a fount of song! 
From far away, I heard—I hear it still— 

“ England expects . . .” and, as of yore, 

Her expectations are fulfilled once more, 


BEAUTY 


OutsIpDE a garden-fence I saw a child 


Pluck one red rose that strayed beyond the bars : 


And no one could forget the way he smiled— 
As if he heard the music of the stars ! 

To that poor little waif it meant escape 
From utter loneliness, to hold a flower, 

And Beauty, in its most appealing shape, 
Made earth to him like heaven for an hour. 


Ah, if we, too, would only fill the mind 
With things of truth and loveliness, like those 
Enjoined on the Philippians by St. Paul, 
We would know Beauty of another kind— 
Of Faith and Hope that will outlive the rose, 
And Charity more beautiful than all. 
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A LITTLE PILGRIM 


I HELPED to smooth the turf upon a grave— 
A tinker’s grave among the lonely fells : 
There were no tokens of affection, save 


A handful of blue-bells. 


The child who brought them—far too shy to 
stay— 
Ran off when he had laid his tribute there : 
I overtook him on his homeward way— 
A picture of despair. 


Across the moor, then on and on we went 
Through silver birch-woods carpeted in blue 
Until at last we reached an empty tent— 
The only home he knew— 


And there, I gathered, since his parents died— 
His memories of them, alas! were dim— 
The tinker, hardly known to one beside, 
Had been the world to him : 


And when, wide-open, in the tent I found 
The book—a second Bible many deem— 
I felt as if on the Enchanted Ground 
Of that immortal Dream— 


The joy of youth, the solace of old age, 
This little pilgrim loved it—every line— 
And, pointing to a picture on the page, 
He put his hand in mine! 


His mourning clearly had been turned to joy, 
Because he took me for a Shining One: 
And, ever since, that little orphan boy 
Has been to me a son. 
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LIGHTHOUSES 


I ruink of all the sailor-men 

Who hail these guiding-stars: and then 

Of some who sailed beyond our ken 
And never saw the morning— 

All lost within the danger line 

For want of any light to shine, 

Or any other friendly sign 


To give a timely warning. 


And home returning from afar, 

As I behold yon pilot-star, 

I think how fortunate we are 
To find, when all are sleeping, 

A watcher in his lonely tower, 

On duty there, hour after hour, 

While life itself is in his power 
And safety in his keeping. 


Ah! if for others passing through 
The perils of this life, we, too, 
Would only trim our lamps anew 
And keep them ever turning, 
Then love would be transformed to light 
Divinely shining in the night, 
And every wanderer in sight 
Would bless the light for burning. 


INCHMAHOME 


(Where Mary Queen of Scots was sent for safety when 
jive years old) 


In yonder Island still is found 

A kind of glamour all around : 

In bosky dell, on grassy mound, 
Where’er we roam, 

We tread upon enchanted ground 
At Inchmahome. 


Her eyes look up from every flower ; 
But most of all we feel her power 
In that pathetic little Bower 
Now all forlorn, 
Where roses bloomed for one brief hour 
Without a thorn. 


There, in her garden, we may see 
The lovely child dart off in glee 
To chase a butterfly or bee 
Till out of sight, 
Or dancing round her own dear tree 


In her delight. 


And there, although a tear may blur 

The picture as we think of her, 

Yet memories as sweet as myrrh 
Will now and then 

Awake from out their sleep to stir 
The hearts of men. 
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QUEEN MARY’S FAREWELL 


Hark to the sound of the Solway lamenting— 
Here, at Port Mary, it wails like a dirge ; 

Fateful as doom, and as doom unrelenting, 
Yet with a sigh in the heart of the surge. 


Were there a dream ever dreamt in the day-time, 
Here we would see her—the fairest e’er seen— 
Here we would dream of that morning in May- 
time— 
Scotland’s last sight of her lovely young Queen. 


Who does not feel there is something heart- 
breaking 
Here in the scent of a blossom or briar : 
Spring after Spring when the birds are awaking, 
There is the sound of a sob in the choir. 


Watching the sail of a fishing-boat gleaming, 
Who does not ask himself here on the shore, 
How they could let her depart, never dreaming 

She would return to Dundrennan no more! 


Who does not think of her flight from Loch 
Leven— 
Free as a bird from imprisoning bars— 
Never alighting an instant—and even 
Galloping, galloping under the stars ! 
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Where could a fugitive turn in her sorrow— 
France was far off—oh, but England was near— 
Yes—she would sail over there on the morrow— 
Once with Elizabeth, what need she fear ! 


Vainly the Border lords tried to dissuade her, 
After the Abbot had pleaded in vain : 

Nothing and no one would ever persuade her 
Evil could happen on English domain. .. . 


Still we can see her light foot on yon boulder 
As she embarked—ah, how little she knew, 

Centuries later we still would behold her 
Waving her lily-white hand in adieu! 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR PARTAB 
SINGH 


(ManarajAH OF KasHMir) 


(23rd September 1925) 


A FOUNTAIN springs on a far-off hill, 
And carven deep on its marble rim, 
Are these lines—though worn, we can read them still, 
And every soldier will think of HIm— 
“* Maybe a man who has once stood here 
To gaze on the world’s sublimest view, 
Will never again behold Kashmir— 
Yet his words may live and come back to you.” 


The Maharajah has passed away— 
In far Kashmir there’s an empty throne— 
But it’s not of his rank we think to-day 
Or the lovely land that was all his own : 
It was not for these that we loved him best, 
Or yet for the gems on his turbaned head : 
For the kindly heart in his loyal breast 
We loved him living and mourn him dead. 


Once he helped to bury a soldier-lad, 
And when told by Brahmins he’d lost his 
caste : 
“ My caste, forsooth !—you will drive me mad— 
I’m a soldier first and a Rajah last — 
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Here! bring me my hunting whip,” he cried : 
And straightway they fled from the audience- 
hall, 
Pursued by these words of passionate pride— 
“< A soldier’s caste is the best of all!” 


A fountain springs on a far-off hill, 
And carven deep on its marble rim, 
Are these lines—though worn, we can read them still, 
And every soldier wili think of arm— 
‘“* Maybe a man who has once stood here 
To gaze on the world’s sublimest view, 
Will never again behold Kashmir— 
Yet his words may live and come back to you.” 
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BLUE-BELL TIME 


In blue-bell time the woods are fair ; 
But now, ah, now I am aware 
Of something different in the blue— 
Not like the colour, fresh as dew, 
The woodland glades were wont to wear. 


The sunlight has a weary air— 
Not as it shimmered here and there 
The day I roamed the woods with you 
In blue-bell time. 


There’s something missing everywhere : 
And though I may not seem to care, 
Yet, ever since that last adieu, 
When buds break forth, grief blossoms too, 
And mine is more than I can bear 
In blue-bell time. 


VEE 


A KEEPSAKE 


I saw, beside an empty bed, 
Not long ago, 

A locket which the neighbours said 

‘They thought was found when she was dead ; 
But did not know: 

And suddenly my eyes were wet ; 
For just above 

A date, one little sprig was set— 

Its name I never can forget— 


Lad’s love, Lad’s love. 


Old-fashioned flowers are my delight, 
And old names too, 

Like that sweet one of Fair-in-sight, 

For any blossom which is white, 
Or Meadow-rue ; 

But Lad’s love now will bloom no more 
In yonder plot : 

The vacant place is covered o’er 

With something hardly seen before— 
Forget-me-not. 
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AN ITALIAN SERENADE 


Out in the quiet garden, all alone, 
I heard your song beneath the starry sky ; 
Until to-night I had not ever known 
The music of that passionate “ good-bye ” : 
And never had I dreamt what it could mean 
To be, for once, with no one by my side, 
Without one jarring note to intervene— 
Emotion overwhelmed me like a tide ! 


They say that when the sky is overcast, 
The faintest signal coming from afar 
Is heard—oh, were I on that sunless shore 
Whence all embark alone—then, at the last, 
Did you, dear love, but play the opening bar, 
I would come back to hear that song once 
more! 
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ST. CECILIA’S HALL 
(Edinburgh) 


Ou, if you ever turn your head 
To look at something here or there, 
And dream of days that now are dead, 
I know the very corner where 
You'll turn your head : 


By yonder Hall, where ‘‘ Bonnie Doon ” 
Was sung to an enraptured throng, 
When newly wedded to the tune 
Now linked for ever to the song 
Of “ Bonnie Doon.” 


And there, once more, in Niddry Street, 
When passing St. Cecilia’s Hall, 
You'll hear that song—so sad, so sweet— 
The sweetest, saddest song of all— 
In Niddry Street. 
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BABY’S EYES* 
(Nemopbhila) 


Buus, blue, where is the blossom 
Blue as the blossom they call Baby’s Eyes— 
Here, in the garden, a little of heaven 
Somehow or other has dropped from the skies ! 
Just as an infant will turn to its mother, 
Worshipping only the one whom it knows, 
Innocent Baby’s Eyes turn to the sunshine— 
When it is clouded their petals will close. 


Bloom, bloom—bask in the sunshine— 
Wide-eyed and smiling as if in surprise— 

Not for your beauty alone I adore you, 
But for the sake of a Baby’s blue eyes : 

And when you gladden the garden in summer, 
Whether I find you unfolded or furled, 

As I behold you—oh, then how I bless you— 
Bless you for brightening a bit of the world ! 


* May be sung to the tune “‘ White Heather ” (Paterson’s Publications Ltd.) 
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“MOTHERING DAY ” 
(1487) 


“ Pil to thee a Simnel bring, 
’Gainst thou go’st a-mothering.”’—HERRICK. 


Ir fell about Mid-Lenting time, 
When lilies blow in March, 

When gold is on the willow bough 
And crimson on the larch— 


King Henry’s youngest falconer lad, 
As soon as it was light, 

Was preening out his own bright wings 
To take a homing flight. 


And he’s come to a cottage door 
And tirled at the pin— 

“It is thy gay goss-hawk,” he cried, 
“Sweet Mother, let me in! ” 


He’s seen the love-light in her eye, 
He’s seen her happy smile, 

And she has stayed her hungry hawk 
With furmity the while. 


“OQ Mother what a false, false friend 
Was he, our honoured guest, 

Who lured thy little bird away 
So far from out the nest ! 


He tricked me out in borrowed plumes : 


And up in London town 
They hailed me as Plantagenet 
And heir to England’s crown ! 


At Dublin I was crowned, forsooth ! 
And Irish—Germans too— 

Were landed then in Lancashire 
Before King Henry knew. 


The rebels who had made me King 
Without my own consent, 

Soon met the fate they well deserved 
Upon the banks of ‘Trent. 


The King disdained to punish one 
Of such a tender age, 

And I became his kitchen-knave— 
A wild bird in a cage. 


O Mother, how I beat my wings 
Against the prison bars, 

When set to cutting candied peel 
In little strips and stars ! 


But when I decked a birthday cake 
With candles in a ring, 

I soared away to liberty 
As falconer to the King! 


And now behold my masterpiece— 
Called Simnel after me— 

And ever as this day returns 
There will be one for thee.”’ 
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She’s ta’en him in her arms and cried— 
“Though not of high degree, 

And all my forebears foresters 
Away in green Glenshee— 


I would not change with anyone— 
Not even with the Queen— 

No prouder woman could I be 
Than I am now, I ween! 


‘To me, who loved thee ere thou knew’st 
A falcon from a gled, 
Thy love is dearer than the crown 


They put upon thy head. 


God bless thee for the kindly gift 
And for the kindly word, 

And blessings on this Lenten da 
For bringing back my bird!” 
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TRANSFORMATION 


Somrzopy’s darling is three to-day, 
And somebody else is heard to say : 
“Tt is time he went to the barber’s shop : 
He looks Itke a girl with that curly crop.” 


Somebody’s innocent pride gives place 
To secret feelings of sheer disgrace : 

So her darling sits in the fateful chair, 
With the flash of steel in his lovely hair. 


Somebody sighs as it flutters down— 
Goodbye to babyhood’s golden crown— 
And a link is severed for evermore 

As the last lock falls on the dusty floor. 


Somebody, seeing her boy’s trim head, 
Thinks of what somebody subtly said ; 

And smiles follow tears as the sun the rain— 
For no one can ever say that again ! 
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RHODOPE 
(Rosy-cheek) 


“A statelier pyramis to her Pl rear than Rhodopé’s.” 
SuaxesPEarE: Henry VI. Act 1. Sc. vi. 


Lone ere Naucratis yielded up its store, 
Twas known in every nursery on the Nile 

As that fair palmy grove on yonder shore 
Where Rosy-cheek once left her things the 

while 

She bathed, and lost her little golden shoe— 
An eagle having carried it away 

And dropped it in the lap of Pharaoh, who 
Made Rosy-cheek his queen the self-same day. 


Whether she built the Medum pyramid, 

The children of the desert do not care ; 
But while a mother is alive to tell 

The wondrous tale of what an eagle did, 
No other monument is needed there— 

Dear Rosy-cheek will be remembered well. 
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WAVING WOODS 


Wuen I waken in the morning, 
As I lift the window-blind, 
And look out upon the garden, 
Never knowing what [ll find— 
Is there any wind, I wonder— 
And in summer there are times 
When the answer will be wafted 
With the fragrance of the limes. 


Often they are only waiting 
For the coming of the band— 

Till a little breeze arises 
With a baton in its hand— 

Through the branches runs a whisper 
As the band begins to play— 

Then they’re rising, then they’re falling, 
Till the music dies away. 


And I watch them—fascinated— 
Why or how I cannot tell— 
Till the clock, upon the staircase, 
Strikes the hour, and breaks the spell ; 
But as long as I can see them 
Dancing lightly to the breeze, 
Let me live where woods are waving, 
Or, at least, where there are trees ! 


TO A NIGHTINGALE 


In Surrey woods, night after night, 

I’ve heard you singing with delight 
Beneath the moon, when in the Spring 
You brought the bliss you only bring 

When ecstasy is at its height : 


But now, perchance, you’d faint with fright 
If you could know that as I write, 
The whole world listens while you sing 
In Surrey woods ! 


You might not think it fair—not quite— 
That, owing to an oversight, 
Your song is borne on wireless wing 
To every country of the King— 
For ah, there is no copyright 
In Surrey woods ! 


